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S  I  R, 


HE  public  are  certainly  under  very 


great  obligations  to  you,  for  having 
explained  to  them,  In  fo  clear  and  latisfac- 
tory  a  manner,  the  Caufes  and  Confequences 
of  the  prefent  high  Price  of  Provifions. 
You  would,  however,  have  added  greatly 
to  the  favour,  had  you  taken  the  trouble  to 
point  out  a  method,  by  which  thefe  prices 
may  be  fomewhat  reduced  ;  or,  if  that  be 
impofiible,  how  the  laborious  poor  may  be 
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enabled 


enabled  to  pay  them.  To  know  the  caufe 
and  nature  of  a  difeafe,  is  a  requifite  ftep 
towards  effeding  a  cure,  as  well  in  politics 
as  in  phyfic;  but  unlefs  that  knowledge  leads 
to  a  cure,  it  will  be  fo  far  from  diminilh- 
ing,  that  it  will  rather  increafe  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  unhappy  fufferer.  And  this 
eftedt,  moft  furely,  it  will  ever  produce, 
when  we  are  fenlible,  that  our  difeafe  is 
owing,  not  to  our  own  folly  or  negligence, 
nor  to  the  neceffary  courfe  of  human  af¬ 
fairs,  but  to  the  ignorance,  ftupidity,  or 

ti- _ y  of  thofe  who  are  intruded  with 

our  fafety.  What,  let  me  afk  you,  would 
you  think  of  a  phyfician,  who,  being  cal¬ 
led  to  vifit  a  patient  lying  on  a  fick-bed, 
fhould  gravely  tell  him,  that  his  diftemper 
was  occaiioned  by  an  unhappy  concurrence 
of  untoward  circumftances,  aiiified  by  fome 
medicines,  which  the  phyfician  himfelf  had 
riven  hini ;  but  that  the  malady  was  incur¬ 
able,  and  would  foon  put  a  period  to  his  exifi- 


ence. 


ence.  And  what,  let  me  add,  can  we  pof- 
fibly  thi  k  of  you  (whom  fame  reprefents 
as  one  of  oar  ftate-phyficians)  when  you 
very  ferioufly  fel!  us,  that  the  prefent  high 
price  of  provifions  (the  political  malady  un¬ 
der  which  we  now  labour)  is  owing,  in  a 
great  meafure,  to  the  incrcafe  of  our  taxes, 
which  you  yourfelf  have  contributed  to  aug¬ 
ment,  which  you  ftill  help  to  keep  up,  and 
out  of  which  you  receive  the  profits,  and, 
what  is  more,  the  perquifnes  of  your  place. 

Indeed,  the  price  of  provifions  muft  al¬ 
ways  be  high,  and  the  people  of  confequence 
be  miferably  opprefted,  while  the  expences 
of  government  are  fo  enormoufiy  great ; 
and  enormoufiy  great  they  muft  ever  con¬ 
tinue  to  be,  while  you,  Sir,  and  fuch  as 
you  (I  mean,  Sir,  no  perfonal  reflection  • 
for  I  believe  you  are  juft  as  deferving  as  the 
generality  of  your  brethren)  I  fiy.  Sir, 
while  you,  or  any  other,  enjoy  places  of 
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fuch  immenfe  profit  for  firming  your  country , 
von  very  gravely,  though  mcft  ridicu- 
loufly,  call  it ;  but,  as  I  would  term  it,  for 
ferving  ycurfelf. 

I  doubt  not.  Sir,  but  you  have  already 
marked  me  down  as  one  of  “  thofe  enemies” 
(as  you  are  pleafed  to  call  them)  “  of  all 
government  and  fubordination,  fo  nume- 
«<  rous  in  this  country,  who  fail  not  to 
«  avail  themfelves  of  every  opportunity,  to 
“  fpread  univerfal  diffatisfadlion,  and  inflame 
«  the  minds  of  the  people  to  feek  redrefs 
a  0f  their  grievances  by  riots,  rapine,  and 
Cl  ail  kinds  of  diforders.”  This,  Sir,  is  a 
language  at  which  I  am  not  furprized ;  as  I 
know  it  is  the  common  flile  of  every  court- 

fycophant,  from  a  lord  of  T - e  and 

PI  — ns  to  a  petty  excife  officer ;  from  his 
gr — ce  in  the  drawing-room  to  his  fculiicn  in 
the  kitchen.  Or,  perhaps,  you  may  take 
me  for  one  of  the  oppofition,  of  whom 


you 
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you  politely  fay,  “  That,  knowing  themielves 
“  what  it  is  to  be  hungry,  they  pathetically 
<c  bewail  the  miferies  of  the  poor.”  O  ho  ! 
Sir,  fo  the  fecret  is  out !  Every  thing  in 
the  hands  of  a  courtier  becomes  a  matter  of 

party.  S - me  J - ns,  Efq;  is  a  lord 

of  Tr - e  and  PI - ns,  and  may  be  in 

danger  of  lofing  his  place  upon  a  change  of 
miniftry :  Hinc  illce  lacrymce.  I  tell  you,  fays 
he,  the  prefent  miniftry  are  doing  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  relieve  your  diftrefles;  and 
if  you  will  ftill  complain,  you  are  either  a 
hungry  retainer  of  the  oppojition ,  or,  what  is 
yet  worfe,  an  enemy  of  all  government  and 
fubor  dination. 

Here,  Sir,  moreover,  I  cannot  help  re¬ 
marking,  that  if  the  oppofition  be  hungry 
the  miniftry  muft  be  full,  and  full  too,  by 
your  own  confeffion,  at  the  expence  of  their 
country  :  for  the  oppofition,  I  prefume, 
ftill  enjoy  their  eftates;  and  fome  of  them 

have 
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have  as  good  cflafes,  and  even  better,  than 
S - me  J - ns,  Efq;  fo  that  the  only 

4 

difference  between  the  oppofition  and  the 
miniftry  confifts  in  the  fatnefs  of  the  places 
poffeffed  by  the  latter  :  and  whence  are  the 
falaries  of  thefe  places  defrayed  ?  Why,  from 
the  taxes  ;  which,  you  candidly  acknow¬ 
ledge,  are  but  too  much  increafed :  and 
by  whom  are  the  greateft  part  of  thefe 
taxes  paid  ?  Why,  by  the  laborious  poor  ; 
from  the  clammy  fweat  of  whofe  brows 
you  extradl  a  large  fhare  of  the  profits  of 
your  office.  The  very  chairman,  that  car¬ 
ries  you  to  the  h — fe,  contributes  to  your 
fupport.  You  have  for  feveral  years  receiv¬ 
ed,  and  you  ftiil  continue  to  receive,  your 
proportion  of  a  half-penny  from  his  every 
pot  of  porter.  For  my  own  parts  Sir,  I  can 
truly  affirm,  that  I  have  not  even  the  moft 
diftant  connection  either  with  the  oppofi- 
tion  or  the  miniftry  5  nor,  if  I  had,  would 
I  facrifice  the  intereft  of  my  country,  to 

gratify 


gratify  the  avarice,  the  pride  or  ambition,  oi 
either  the  one  party  or  the  other. 

Leaving  you,  however,  at  full  liberty  to 

/  * 

beftow  upon  me  whatever  name,  or  to  rank 
me  in  whatever  clafs,  you  pleafe,  I  fhal!  en¬ 
deavour,  in  the  courfe  of  the  few  following 
pages,  to  fhew,  that  the  evil,  which  you, 
*io  our  very  great  comfort ,  pronounce  paft 
remedy,  may  yet  admit  of  a  cure,  if  not 
radical,  at  leaf!  palliative  ;  and  that  if  the 
price  of  Provifions  cannot  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced,  the  laborious  poor  may  be  better  en¬ 
abled  to  pay  them.  This,  indeed,  is  a  tafk, 
the  execution  of  which  would  have  come 
with  a  better  grace  from  you,  who,  as  I  faid 
above,  are  one  of  our  flate-phy licians  j  but 
many  a  patient,  you  know,  has  been  cured 
by  a  quack ,  after  having  been  given  over  by 
the  whole  faculty ,  Before,  however,  I  dif- 
cover  my  nojlrum  (you  fee.  Sir,  I  am  before¬ 
hand  with  you  in  the  opprobrious  names 
you  will  give  me  and  my  propofal)  I  mufl 

be  2 
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beg  leave  to  make  a  few  curfory  reflexions 
upon  the  principal  parts  of  your  work. 

And  firfl,  you  tell  us,  “  that  the  prefent 
“  high  price  of  provifions  arifes  from  two 
4‘  caufes;  the  increafe  of  our  national  debts> 
“  and  the  increafe  of  our  riches ;  that  is, 
“  from  the  poverty  of  the  public,  and  the 
“  wealth  of  private  individuals.”  That  our 
national  debt,  indeed,  is  increafed  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  bulk,  no  one  can  entertain  the  leaft 
doubt :  every  one  feels  it  to  his  coft ;  and 
he  feels  it  the  more  fenfib'y,  as  he  is  con¬ 
vinced,  that  it  has  been  increafed  to  a  degree 
infinitely  beyond  what  was  necefiary.  With 
regard  to  the  increafe  of  our  riches,  or  the 
wealth  of  individuals,  I  queftion  much  it  it 
be  true,  either  in  the  proportion  you  aflert, 
or  in  the  fenfe  you  underhand  it.  You  fay, 
that  our  riches  have  increafed  (or,  which  is 
the  fame  thing,  that  the  value  of  money  has 
decreafed)  one  third  during  the  prefent  cen¬ 
tury  j  and  one  half  at  leaft  of  that  third 

fince 
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lince  the  commencement  of  the  la;!  war* 
That  is,  there  are  now  in  the  kingdom 
thirty  pounds  for  every  twenty  that  were  in 
it  in  the  year  1700,  and  for  every  twenty- 
five  that  were  in  it  in  the  year  1754*  That 
the  quantity  of  money  in  the  world  is  daily 
increafing,  and  of  confequence  its  value  de- 

creafing,  is  a  faft  that  will  admit  of  no  doubt, 
becaufe  there  are  frefh  fupplies  daily  coming 
from  the  mines,  which  are  converted  either 
into  plate  or  fpecie.  You  cannot,  however, 
poffibly  mean,  that  the  fudden  increafe  of 
our  riches  is  owing  to  this  general  and 
flowly- operating  caufe,  whofe  drefts,  tho9 
certain,  are  always  infenfible  in  heightening 
the  price  of  Provifions.  But  the  opulence, 
you  fay,  of  theprefent  times,  proceeds  “  from 
“  the  immenfe  riches  daily  flowing  in  from 
€C  our  commerce,  extended  over  every  quarter 
cC  of  the  globe,  and  from  the  new  channels  of 
“  trade  opened  with  America.”  Towhatnew 
quarters  of  the  globe  we  have  of  late  extend- 

C  ed 
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6d  our  trade,  or  in  what  lefpects  we  hate 
improved  our  trade  to  the  old  quarters,  I 
own.  Sir,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  determine.  The 
firft,  I  apprehend,  is  a  queftion,  which  can 
be  fatisfadtorily  anfwered  hy  no  body ;  the 
laft  can  be  beft  anfwered  by  our  Portugal 
merchants.  As  to  the  new  channels  of  trade 
which  we  have  opened  with  America,  I  am 
glad,  Sir,  to  hear  of  them ;  for,  unlefs  the 
public  be  greatly  mifinformed,  all  the  old 

channels  are,  by  the  wife  fchemes  of  you 
and  your  coadjutors,  almoft  intirely  flopped 
up.  But,  pray,  Sir,  what  are  thefe  new 
channels  of  trade  which  we  have  opened 
with  America  ?  To  the  barren  fands  of 
Florida,  and  the  inhofpitable  defarts  of 
Canada  ?  I  give  you  joy,  Sir,  of  your  new 
channels  cf  trade  ! 

You  add,  indeed,  much  more  ingenu- 

oufly,  but  ftill  more  abfurdly,  that  the  in- 

creafe  of  our  riches  is  owing  to  the  increafe 

of  our  national  debt :  a  mod  curious  para¬ 
dox, 
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dox,  furely  !  and  more  wonderful  than  that 
of  the  half  being  greater  than  the  whole.  For 
my  own  part,  Sir,  I  was  never  afraid  to 
undertake  the  folution  of  any  mathematical 

problem ;  but  this  quite  flaggers  my  re- 
folution :  I  mud,  therefore,  leave  it  to  be 
folved  by  yourfelf.  I  will,  however,  take 
upon  me  to  affirm,  that,  if  you  mean,  as  by 
the  whole  drain  of  your  reafoning  you  feem 
to  mean,  that  the  increafe  of  our  national 
debt  increafes  the  wealth  of  the  nation  in 
general,  you  mean  a  mod  glaring  abfur- 
dity  ;  as  the  transferring  of  property  from  one 
perfon  to  another,  and  dill  more  the  transfer¬ 
ring  it  from  the  laborious  and  the  poor  to  the 
idle  and  the  rich,  can  never  increafe  the  ge¬ 
neral  wealth  of  the  kingdom.  But  if  you 
mean,  as,  indeed,  if  you  mean  any  thing  that 
has  the  lead  fhew  of  reafon,  you  mud  mean, 
that  the  increafe  of  our  national  debt  in¬ 
creafes  the  wealth  of  a  few  individuals,  you 

are  certainly  in  the  right :  it  increafes  the 

C  2  wealth 
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wealth  of  S— -me  J— -  ns,  Efq;  and  ot 
every  placeman  and  penfioner;  but  does  it, 
for  that  reafon,  increafe  the  wealth  of  a 
York  (hire  ploughman,  or  a  Norwich  manu¬ 
facturer  ?  I  would  not  have  you,  Sir,  to  tell 
them  fo  to  their  face,  left,  after  finding 
themfelves  deprived,  by  the  greatnefs  of  the 
taxes,  of  the  produce  of  their  labour,  they 
fliould  not  patiently  bear  fuch  an  infult  of* 
fered  to  their  underftanding. 

O 

»  * 

The  truth  is,  the  national  debt  is  a  very 
convenijnt  engine  for  extracting  the  bread 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  induftrious  poor  to 
feed  the  dogs  and  horfes  of  our  great  men. 
In  fober  fadnefs,  Sir,  we  have  too  many  great 
men  5  and  feme  of  thefe  great  men  are  by 
far  too  great.  I  am,  I  aflfure  you,  no  le¬ 
veller:  I  know  there  mail  be  different 
ranks  and  orders  in  fociety  for  the  preferva- 

tion  of  peace  and  good  government;  and  I 
know  too,  that  the  greater  the  ft  ate,  the 
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greater  muft  be  the  diflindtion  between  thefe 
different  ranks  and  orders  :  but  I  affirm,  at 
the  fame  time,  that,  if  peace  and  good  go¬ 
vernment  can  be  preferved,  the  greater  the 
equality  that  prevails  among  the  people,  and 
the  lefs  the  governors  lord  it  over  the  go¬ 
verned,  the  more  happy,  the  more  flourifh- 

\ 

ing,  and  the  more  contented  will  that  people 
be. 

But  our  wealth,  you  fay,  has  increafed 
one-fixth  fmce  the  commencement  of  the 

I 

laft  war.  With  regard  to  the  increafe  of 
our  imaginary  wealth ,  I  mean  of  our  paper- 
credit ,  by  bank-notes,  exchequer  and  navy- 
bills,  &c.  that  amounts  to  the  fame  thing  as 
the  increafe  of  our  national  debt,  which  is, 
indeed,  amazingly  augmented,  and  the  fa¬ 
tal  confequences  of  which  are  but  too  appa¬ 
rent.  Perhaps  too  it  may  be  allowed,  that 
our  real  wealth  or  fpecie  has  increafed,  in  a 
degree  beyond  what  ever  happened  in  any 
former  period  of  the  fame  extent,  by  the 

rich 
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rich  captures  made  at  fea,  and  by  the  trea- 
fures  found  at  the  Havannah  and  other 
places  ;  but  whatever  wealth  we  gained  by 
thefe  means,  has,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  long 
circulated  through  the  ftate :  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  when  any  additional  fum  of 
money  is  once  thoroughly  digefted  and  con¬ 
certed  through  the  whole  mafs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  it  can  have  no  influence  in  railing  the 
price  of  Provifions  fo  as  to  diflrefs  them. 
For  money,  as  you  very  juftly  obferve,  and 
as  Montefquieu,  Hume,  and  many  other 
political  writers,  have  obferved  before  you, 
is  merely  a  commodity,  the  value  of  which 
decreafes  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  its 
quantity;  fo  that  the  greater  or  lefs  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  in  a  kingdom  is  of  no  confequence, 
taking  a  ftate  within  itfelf :  it  only  aftefls 
foreign  commerce,  and  it  has  this  peculiar 
property  annexed  to  it,  that  the  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  a  kingdom  poflfefles,  the  greater 
rifk  does  that  kingdom  run  of  lofing  its 
foreign  commerce;  becaufe  poorer  nations 

being 
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being  able  to  work  for  lower  wages,  will  of 
confequence  underfell  it  at  all  foreign  mar¬ 
kets.  It  is  only  its  fudden  increafe  or  fudden 
decreafe  that  has  any  influence  upon  the  in¬ 
ternal  ftate  of  a  kingdom  :  the  former,  by 
railing  the  price  of  commodities,  before  the 
price  of  labour  can  be  raifed,  naturally  tends 
to  quicken  the  induftry  of  the  people,  and  to 
make  them  adive,  alert,  and  vigorous ;  the 
latter,  by  lowering  the  price  of  commodi¬ 
ties,  before  the  price  of  labour  can  be  low¬ 
ered,  as  naturally  tends  to  flacken  their 
induftry,  and  to  make  them  lazy,  indolent, 
and  flothful.  So  that  the  fudden  increafe  of 
money  is  advantageous,  and  its  fudden  de¬ 
creafe  difadvantageous  to  a  ftate,  though  the 
firft  certainly  raifes,  and  the  laft  as  certainly 
lowers  the  price  of  Provifions :  but  matters 
are  heft  fuffered  to  proceed  in  their  natural 
courfe;  for  every  thing  violent  is  dangerous, 
as  well  to  the  political  as  to  the  animal 

you 
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You  tell  us  from  Lord  Lyttelton,  though 
you  have  not  thought  proper  to  quote  your 
authority,  that  fifteen  {hillings  at  prefent  are 
of  no  more  value  than  one  (hilling  was  in  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  II.  But  if  fifteen  {hil¬ 
lings  can  be  now  earned  with  as  much  eafe 
as  one  (lulling  was  in  that  prince’s  reign,  this 
alteration  in  the  value  of  money  makes  not 
the  leaf!  difference  to  the  people :  it  only 
gives  them  a  little  more  trouble  in  counting 
out  fifteen  pieces  of  white  metal  inflead  of 
one.  I  entirely  agree  with  you.  Sir,  in 
thinking,  that  all  the  complaints  againft 
foreflallers,  regraters,  monopolizers,  and  en- 
grollers,  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  ground- 
ids;  and  that  whatever  effedt  the  arts  of 
thofe  men  may  have  had  in  railing  the  price 
of  Proviflons,  they  could  have  had  little 
or  none  at  all,  had  it  not  been  for  the  great 
increafe  of  our  national  debt,  and,  of  confe- 
quence,  the  increafe  of  our  ideal  money ,  or 

paper-credit. 

Since 
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Since,  therefore,  it  is  evident  beyond  the 
poffibility  of  a  doubt,  that  the  prefent  high 
price  of  Provisions  arifes,  not  from  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  our  trade,  which  is  rather  contraded* 
not  from  the  increafe  of  our  real  money  or 
fpecie,  which  is  very  little  augmented  ;  not 
from  the  arts  of  monopolizers  and  engrof- 
fers,  which,  unlefs  affilbed  or  connived 
at  by  the  government,  can  never  be  dan¬ 
gerous  ;  but  from  the  great  increafe  of  our 
national  debt ;  it  follows,  that  the  only  me¬ 
thod  of  reducing  the  former  is  by  reducing 
the  latter.  But  how,  it  may  be  afked,  is 
this  to  be  effeded  ?  Not,  Sir,  as  you  honefb- 
ly  confefs,  by  taking  fuperabundant  wealth 
from  individuals,  and  with  it  difeharging 
the  debts  of  the  public  $  for  let  us  never 
think  of  maintaining  public  credit  bv  dc- 

m 

ftroying  private  julbice:  nor  yet  by  pradif- 
iog  public  oeconomy,  as  that  virtue  has  been 
hitherto  pradifed  by  our  minifters,  who  in 
fad  feem  only  to  have  adopted  this  word 
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with  a  view  of  gulling  the  credulous  multi¬ 
tude  :  nor  yet  even,  I  am  afraid.  Sir,  by  <c  nar- 
“  rowing/’  in  the  fenfe  you  mean,  “  thofe 
channels,5  (I  ufe,  you  fee,  your  own  words) 
through  which  riches  have  flowed  in  fuch 
cc  torrents  into  the  pockets  of  private  men  ” 
but  by  narrowing  them  in  a  much  ftr idler  and 
more  fevere  fenfe,  and  indeed  by  almoft  flop¬ 
ping  them  up  :  in  one  word,  by  diminifhing, 
in  almoft  every  article,  the  expences  of  go¬ 
vernment. 

Here,  however,  I  cannot  help  remarking, 
that,  if  thefe  channels  may  be  now  narrowed, 
it  is  a  plain  confeflion,  that  they  have  been 
formerly  kept  too  wide.  And  pray,  Sir,  let 
hie  afk  you,  who  opened  thefe  channels? 
who  ftill  keep  them  open  ?  who  are  daily 
opening  new  ones  ?  and  who  ftand  at  the 
mouths  of  thefe  channels,  and  receive  into 
their  pockets  a  great  part  of  the  riches  that 
flow  in  fuch  torrents  through  them  ?  Let 

any  minifter  or  ftatefman  lay  his  hand  upon 

heart. 


heart,  and  fay,  that  he  has  never  a&ed  this 
jnf — m — s  part,  and  I  will  freely  pronounce 
him  a  patriot ;  but  upon  none  elfe  will  I> 
without  great  referve,  before  that  honourable 
appellation.  You  fay,  indeed,  that  a  great 
part  of  this  public  money  has  flowed  into 
the  pockets  of  merchants,  contractors,  bro¬ 
kers,  and  flock-jobbers :  but  admitting  the 
fad,  thefe  men  are  much  lefs  culpable  than 

the  miniflers;  as  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  they  had  little  or  no  hand  in  opening 
the  channels  through  which  this  money 
flowed  :  and  as  they  fiw,  that  thofe  who 
had  opened  them,  had  opened  them  chiefly 
for  their  own  benefit  ;  it  was  natural  for  ti  e 

merchants,  &c.  to  endeavour  to  come  in  for 
a  (hare  ;  and  happy  was  it  for  the  public  that 
they  did  fo,  as  a  rich  merchant  is  always  a 
more  valuable  member  of  focietv  than  a 

J 

rich  courtier :  the  latter  encourages  idle- 
nefs ;  the  former  encourages  induftry ;  the 
latter  maintains  an  ufelefs  pack  of  thirty 
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forty  lazy  domeftics ;  the  former  gives 
bread  and  employment  to  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  laborious  mechanics  and  manufac¬ 
turers.  Not  to  mention,  that,  with  regard  to 
government-contrads,  the  diftindion  be- 
ween  a  minifter  and  a  merchant  is  often  a 
mere  fallacy,  as  it  is  well  known,  that,  in 
matters  ot  this  kind,  many  of  our  minifters 
have  aded  as  merchants  and  contradors ;  or, 
which  amounts  nearly  to  the  fame  thing’ 
would  let  no  merchant  have  a  good  bar¬ 
gain  from  the  government  without  a  proper 
confideration.  But  thefe  are  the  Arcana  Im¬ 
perii,  the /acred  myfteries  of  fcate,  into  which 

tlx e profane  vulgar  mud  not  prefume  to  pene- 
trate. 

Tii us  far  then,  Sir,  we  are  agreed,  that 
the  only  method  of  reducing  the  prefent 
hign  price  of  Provifions,  is  by  reducing  the 
national  oebt,  and  the  only  method  of  re¬ 
ducing  tire  national  debt,  is  by  reducing  the 
expences  of  government,  or  (as  you  empha¬ 
tically  exprefs  it)  by  narrowing  thofe  chan¬ 
nels,  through  which  the  riches  of  the  public 

2  have 
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have  flowed  in  fuch  torrents  into  the  pockets 
or  private  men.  The  only  point  now  to 
be  fettkd  between  us  is,  what  we  are  to  un- 
derftand  by  thofe  channels,  through  which 
the  ricnes  of  the  public  have  flowed  into  the 
pockets  of  private  men :  and  thefe,  I  am 
afraid,  you  would  confine  to  the  channels 
through  which  they  have  flowed  into  the 
pockets  of  merchants,  contraflors,  brokers, 
and  (lock-jobbers j  whereas  I  would  extend 
them  likewife  to  the  channels  through  which 
they  have  flowed  into  the  pockets  of  minif- 
ters  and  flatefmen,  placemen  and  penlioners* 
and  all  the  endle/s  train  of  court-dependents. 

But  here  again  we  are  (lopped  in  the 
thre(hold ;  for  we  can  never,  it  feems,  go 
long  in  the  fame  road.  You  fay,  «  how 

'*  far  thefe  meafures,”  that  is,  the  narrow¬ 
ing  of  thofe  channels  through  which  the 
riches  of  the  public  have  flowed  in  fuch 
torrents  into  the  pockets  of  private  men 
(for  all  the  other  ceconomical  meafures 


you 
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you  i-ecommend  are  reducible  to  this  ge¬ 
neral  one)  “  are  practicable,  or  confident 
“  with  the  honour,  dignity,  or  even  advan- 
“  tage  of  this  country  in  other  refpe&s,  I 
<c  cannot  determine  :  but  this  I  will  venture 

L  * 

4 

“  to  affirm,  that  by  no  others  this  calamity, 
“  fo  loudly  and  fo  juftly  at  this  time  com- 
<c  plained  of,  can  ever  be  redreffed.”  Strange, 
Sir,  that  you  cannot  determine,  wbetner  it  be 
confident  with  the  advantage  of  a  country  to 
fave  itfelf  from  ruin  by  the  only  means  by 
which  it  can  be  faved  !  Why,  truly,  Sir,  it 
you  are  fo  very  backward  in  coming  to  a  de¬ 
termination,  I  would  never  wifh  you  to 
determine  any  caufe  of  mine  3  becaufe,  be¬ 
fore  you  could  determine,  I  might  be  un¬ 
done.  The  right  of  felf-prefervation,  I  ima¬ 
gined,  had  been  unalienable  in  every  indivi¬ 
dual,  much  more  in  every  community,  be¬ 
caufe  it  can  never  be  fuppofed,  that  all  the 

members  of  a  community  can  give  their  con- 

fent  to  their  own  deftrudtion  :  and  if  thofe, 

who 
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who  are  entruded  with  the  government  of 
the  date,  fhould  of  themfelves  venture  on 
fo  defperate  a  dep,  and  be  guilty  of  this 
word  kind  of  parricide>  the  people,  I  am 

fatisfied,  might,  with  great  judice,  make 
them  the  fird  victims  of  their  temerity, 
and  facrifice  them  to  the  manes  of  their 

murdered  country. 

Leaving  you,  therefore,  to  determine  at 
your  leifure,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  de¬ 
termining  for  myfelf,  and  I,  will  venture  to 
add,  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in  a 

thoufand  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
nay,  I  may  fay,  for  the  whole  nation  in 
general,  placemen,  penfioners,  and  other 
court-dependents  excepted,  that  it  is  very 
confident  with  the  advantage,  and  even  with 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  country,  to 
fave  itfelf  from  ruin  by  the  only  means  by 
which  you  acknowledge  it  can  be  faved, 
that  is,  cc  by  narrowing  thofe  channels, 

“  through 
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“  through  which  the  riches  of  the  public 
have  flowed”  (you  ought  to  have  added, 
and  ftiil  continue  to  flow)  “  in  fuch  torrents 
“  into  the  pockets  of  private  men,”  and  by 
diminifhing,  in  almoft  every  particular,  the 
expences  of  government.  But  how,  you 
will  afk,  are  thefe  expences  to  be  diminifh- 
ed  ?  You  yourfelf.  Sir,  have,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  pointed  out  the  method :  you  fay,  it 
is  by  narrowing  thofe  channels,  through 
which  the  riches  of  the  public  have  flow¬ 
ed  in  fuch  torrents  into  the  pockets  of 
-private  men  ;  that  is,  as  you  feem  to  ex¬ 
plain  it,  of  merchants,  contractors,  brokers, 
and  flock-jobbers :  and  I  add,  it  is  by  nar¬ 
rowing  thofe  channels  through  which  the 
riches  of  the  public  have  flowed,  and  ftiil 
continue  to  flow,  in  fuch  torrents  into  the 
pockets  of  thofe  whom,  perhaps.  Sir, 
you  would  call  public  men,  I  mean  minif- 
ters,  placemen,  penfioners,  and  all  the  nu¬ 
merous  train  of  court-dependents. 


My 
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My  propofal  (or,  if  you  will,  my  Noflrum) 
is  this :  Let  the  king,  than  whom  never 
better  prince  ruled  over  a  free  people,  have 
a  royal  allowance  ;  and  out  of  that  let  him 
not  have  one  farthing  to  pay  but  what  he 
pays  to  his  menial  fervants :  but  let  all  the 
other  fervants  of  the  crown,  who  ought 
more  properly  to  be  called  the  fervants  of 
the  public,  be  paid  by  the  public ;  but  let 
none  of  their  falaries,  not  even  that  of  the 
firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  exceed  one  thou- 
fand  pounds  per  annum,  and  let  all  the  others 
be  reduced  in  proportion :  your  own.  Sir, 
then  will  very  probably  be  brought  down  to 
one  or  two  hundred.  And  if  the  fettled 
falaries  ought  thus  to  be  reduced,  the  per- 
quilites  ought,  of  confequence,  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  abolifhed.  Perquifites!  why  really. 
Sir,  this  is  a  word  of  a  very  fufpicious  mean¬ 
ing:  aplainhomefpunman,  I’m  afraid,  would 

give  it  a  much  coarfer  name ;  perhaps  no 
gentler  a  one  than  that  of  p — c — 1 — t — n. 
Suppofe  your  fervant  fhould  contrive  to  cx- 
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tract  perquilites  from  every  fum  of  your 
money  he  difburfes,  what  would  you  think 
of  him?  You  would,  I  dare  fay,  beftow 
upon  him  fome  very  uncourtly  epithet,  and 
difmifs  him  your  fervice.  And  pray.  Sir, 
where  is  the  difference  between  the  fuppofed 
cafe  of  your  fervant,  and  that  of  a  minifter 
or  place-man  extradting  perquifites  from  the 
money  of  the  public  ?  The  public  are  your 
matters,  and  it  is  with  your  matter’s  money 
that  you  thus  make  free  ;  and  ought  you,  do 
you  think,  inthefecircumftances,  to  meet  with 
a  milder  punifhment,  than  what  you  would, 
with  great  juftice,  inflidt  upon  your  fervant  ? 
Quod  tibi  fieri  non  vis9  alteri  ne  feceris .  Be- 

fades,  Sir,  you  have  of  late,  and  with  great 
propriety,  abolilhed  the  vails  of  your  fer- 
vants :  let  them  not  have  it  to  fay,  that 
you  fet  them  a  bad  example  ;  and  that  while 
you  take  away  their  vails,  you  ttill  keep 
your  own  ;  and  your  own  too,  they  may 
add,  which  you  fqueeze  out  of  their  poc¬ 
kets;  for,  whatever  ridiculous  notions  of 
independance  your  pride  may  fuggeft  to  you, 

the 
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the  very  fhoe-black,  that  wipes  your  fhoes, 
contributes  to  the  payment  of  your  falary 
and  your  perquifites. 

But  not  only  ought  the  falaries  of  all 
places  under  the  government  to  be  reduced, 
and  the  perquifites  entirely  cut  off :  all  fine- 
cures  and  ufelefs  offices  ffiould  likewife  be 
aboliffied.  And  here,  Sir,  I  am  afraid,  you 
yourfelf  would  run  a  confiderable  rifk  ;  for, 
unlefs  I  am  mifinformed,  the  very  board,  of 
whicn  you  are  a  member,  is  rendered,  in 
a  great  meafure,  ufelefs,  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  new  fecretary  of  date  for  the 
American  colonies.  You  will,  however,  I 
fuppole,  ftill  continue  to  receive  your  allow¬ 
ance  of  a  thoufand  pounds  a  year  for  doing 
*  nothing.  And,  indeed.  Sir,  you  had 
heft  continue  to  receive  it;  for,  if  I  am 
not  greatly  miftaken,  you  will  have  occafion 
for  that,  and  all  the  other  fums  you  can  col¬ 
led:,  againft  the  enfuing  general  eledion. 
The  price  of  votes,  you  obferve  (and  I  dare 
fay  you  fpeak  from  experience)  is*  like  that 
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of  all  other  commodities,  advanced:  you 
have,  I  make  no  doubt,  already  felt  it  to  your 
colt,  and  you  will,  I  am  perfuaded,  feel  it  ftill 
more  feverely  for  the  future.  Your  confti- 
tucnts,  I  allure  you,  at  leaft  the  poorer  part 
of  them,  will  not  eafily  forgive  you  that 
farcaflic  expreffion  where  you  fay,  that  they 
are  better  fed  than  taught,  which,  in  good 
faith.  Sir,  is  far  from  being  the  cafe ;  as  I 
am  credibly  informed  they  will  endeavour  to 
convince  you  at  the  entertainment  you  mull 
give  them  at  the  enfuing  election,  when 
they  will  Ihew  you,  they  fay,  and  fhew  you 
with  a  witnefs,  that,  notwithftanding  your 
confident  aflertion  to  the  contrary,  they  are 
worfe  fed  than  taught ,  and  that  however 

empty  their  heads  may  be,  their  bellies  are 
ftill  more  empty. 

How  far  this  plan  of  public  oeccnomy  may 
be  carried,  or  into  what  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Hate  it  may  with  propriety  be 
introduced,  I  will  not  now  take  upon  me 

to  determine;  but  as  you.  Sir,  have  taken 

the 
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the  liberty  to  prophecy,  I  will,  in  my  turn, 
affume  the  fame  priviledge,  and  declare,  that 
by  no  other  method  than  the  one  here 
pointed  out,  can  our  enormous  debts  be 
ever  reduced,  the  price  of  provifions  low¬ 
ered,  the  juft  complaints  of  the  people  re¬ 
moved,  or  the  nation  faved  from  irretriev¬ 
able  ruin.  This  reformation,  befides  being 
attended  with  a  confiderable  annual  faving 
to  the  public,  will  likewife  be  produ&ive  of 
another  good  effe<ft.  It  will  prevent,  in 
fome  meafure,  thofe  eternal  fcjuabblcs,  which 
prevail  among  our  great  men  ;  which 
evidently  tend  to  interrupt  the  public  bu- 
finefs,  and  to  leffen  the  authority  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  which,  during  a  time  of  the 
moft  profound  external  peace,  throw  the 
kingdom,  or  at  leaft  the  metropolis,  into  a 
kind  of  inteftine  war.  We  lhall  then  have 
a  fure  and  infallible  left,  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  principles  of  the  different  contending 
parties,  as  there  will  then  be  no  longer  lca- 
fon  (as  there  is  now  but  too  much  leafon) 

for  faying,  that  it  is  not  a  defire  of  promot¬ 
ing 
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ing  the  intered,  but  an  eagernefs  to  enjoy 
the  fpoils  of  their  country,  that  influences 
their  condud.  Nor  let  it  be  objeded, 
(aS  *  ^ave  Sometimes  heard  objeded) 
that,  if  the  places  under  the  government 

afe  rendered  fo  httle  lucrative,  no  man 
ot  abilities  will  condefcend  to  accept  of 
them.  Avarice  is  not  the  only  paffion  that 
aduates  the  human  bread :  Fide,  vanity, 
ambition,  (not  to  mention  patriotifm)  have' 
an  equal  Jhare  and  there  will  always  b° 
found  men  of  diftinguilhed  parts  and  pro¬ 
bity,  who  will  be  willing  to  engage  in  the 
fervice  of  the  public,  if  not  to  ^increafe  at 
lead  to  preferve,  their  fortunes  ;  convinced, 
as  they  mud  be,  that  in  the  fafety  of  the 
commonwealth  their  own  and  that  of  their 
famiiies  are,  in  the  drided  fenfe,  involved. 

Perhaps,  too,  you  will  fay,  Sir,  that  there 
never  was  any  nation,  poflld'ed  of  fuch  ex- 
tendve  dominions,  whole  government  fat 
lighter  upon  the  people ;  but  this,  I  am 
afraid,  is  an  adertion,  which  you  will  find 

6  it 
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it  very  difficult  to  prove,  at  lead  in  every 
particular.  Our  army  in  Britain  is  main¬ 
tained  at  as  great  expence  as  a  French  army 

three  times  as  numerous;  and  the  Englifh 
fleet,  during  the  late  war,  required  more 

money  to  fupport  it  than  all  the  Roman 
legions,  which  kept  the  whole  world  in 
fubjedtion,  during  the  time  of  the  emperors. 
A  private  foldier  in  the  Roman  infantry  had 

a  denarius  a  day,  fomewhat  lefs  than  eight 

% 

pence.  The  R.oman  emperors  had  com¬ 
monly  25  legions  in  pay,  which,  allowing 
5000  men  to  a  legion,  makes  1250C0*. 
’Ti$  true  there  were  alfo  auxiliaries  to  the 
legions;  but  their  numbers  are  uncertain,  as 
well  as  their  pay.  To  confider  only  the 
legionaries,  the  pay  of  the  private  men  could 
not  exceed  1,600,000  pounds.  Now  the 
parliament,  in  the  laft  war,  particularly  in 
1760  and  1761,  allowed  for  the  fleet 
3,640,000.  We  have  therefore  2,040,000 
(a  fum  by  far  too  great)  for  the  officers  and 

*  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  4. 
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other  expences  of  the  Roman  army.  There 
feem  to  have  been  but  few  officers  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  armies,  in  comparifon  of  what  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  all  our  modern  troops,  except  fome 
S wifs  corps.  And  thefe  officers  had  very  fmall 
pay  :  a  centurion,  for  inftance,  only  double 

a  common  foldier.  And  as  the  foldiers,  from 
their  pay,  bought  their  own  cloaths,  arms, 
tents  and  baggage  -f- ;  this  mud  alfo  dimi- 
nifh  confiderably  the  other  expences  of  the 
army.  So  much  lighter,  at  lead:  in  this  re- 
fpe£t,  than  our  own,  was  that  mighty  go¬ 
vernment;  and  fo  eafy  was  its  yoke  over 
the  whole  world.  Nor  will  it  avail  you. 
Sir,  to  fay,  that  the  greater  expenfivenefs  of 
a  modern  army  is  owing  entirely  to  the 
greater  plenty  of  money  ;  for,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  bed  politicians,  money, 
after  the  conqued  of  Egypt,  was  nearly  as 
plentiful  at  Rome,  as  it  is  at  prefent  in  the 
riched  of  the  European  kingdoms. 

In  as  little  dead,  Sir,  will  it  ferve  you  to 
alledge,  that  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible,  with 
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fuch  a  plan  of  oeconomy,  to  maintain,  in  a 
due  degree,  the  dignity  of  government.  For, 
if  the  dignity  of  government  confift,  as  it 
moft  certainly  does,  in  the  fpirit,  the  inte¬ 
grity,  and  capacity  of  the  governors,  and  in 
the  happinefs,  the  profperity,  and  liberty  of 
the  governed,  the  dignity  of  government 

mav  be  much  better  maintained  with  this 
* 

plan  of  oeconomy  than  without  it.  But  if 
the  dignity  of  government  confift,  as  many 
of  you  governors  would  willingly  per¬ 
suade  us,  and  your  bafe-fpirited  depen¬ 
dants  are  ready  to  admit,  in  the  pomp,  the 

Iplendour,  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of 
the  governors,  and  in  the  poverty,  the 
wretchednefs  and  flavery  of  the  governed, 
then  it  is  impoffible,  with  fuch  a  plan  of 
oeconomy,  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  govern¬ 
ment  :  but,  in  that  cafe,  I  affirm,  that  the 
French  government  has  more  dignity  than 
the  Englifh;  the  Turkifh  government  more 
dignity  than  the  French  ;  and  the  Mogul’s 
government,  perhaps,  more  dignity  than  all 
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three  put  together :  for  that  conqueror  of  the 
world ,  or  ornament  of  the  throne ,  as  he  ftiles 
himfelf,  has  his  guard  frequently  mounted  with 
20,000  men  at  a  time;  and  the  fooner,  there¬ 
fore,  we  arrive  at  that  military  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment  (towards  which,  indeed,  we  feem  to  be 
haflening  with  very  large  ftrides)  fo  much 
the  better  :  you  will  then,  Sir,  be  no  longer 
troubled  with  hungry  oppoftions,  or  enemies 
of  all  government  and  fubordination  ;  for  upon 
all  fuch  mifcreantsyou  may,  with  great  eale, 

and,  I  dare  fay,  you  will  think,  with  no  lefs 
juftice,  inflidt  the  moll  fevere  and  exem¬ 
plary  punilhment. 
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